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appeared in a most feeling manner in supplica- 
tion, for all, and particularly far some that 
were plucked as a brand from the burning. So 


to be brought and slain before Him. And the 
wicked servant that hid his’ talent and found 
fault, had to be cast into outer darkness. Aw- 
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ae particularly for the young—it was so sweet. 
ne Dee es Could poor wicked I take any of it? She spuke 
to some, saying, perhaps they were in the state 
rr, | to which this language would be applicable, 
Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. | « As the hart panteth after the water oak so 
(Continued from page 34.) panteth my soul after thee, Oh! Lord.” I felt 
1852.—Eleventh Month 1st.—I was some-| fully resolved to serve my Heavenly Father, 
what sick this morning but got better before | wherever He should lead, but still deeper were 
meeting time, but not well enough to go, I| my feelings when dear —— arose saying, “that 
thought—I missed much good by being absent | the cup of blessing seemed full, but would not 
—dear Anne has told me some of the communi- | be poured out until we were willing to bow low,” 
cations which I wish to remember. J. W. spoke | repeating and closing with the passage: “ Bring 
of the Bible, how instructive it was, not a page | all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may 
of it could be opened but a Divinely illumined | be meat in my house and prove me now here- 
mind could find some instruction. He referred | with saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
to Martha and Mary, that the dear Master loved | the windows of heaven and pour you out a bless- 
them both—household duties were to be cared | ing that there shall not be room enough to re- 
for and performed. When it was told Mary | ceive it.” 
that the Master called for her, she rose up im-| 14th.—We had a favored meeting I think. 
mediately and went. May we all be ready to go} This is I suppose the last one here that John 
when the Master calls for us. He also spoke of | Wood will be present before going to the Indian 
Lazarus in the grave, like some of us being laid | Settlement. David Cope was here and spoke 
in the grave of sin, for whom parents and friends | much, commencing with the parable of the tal- 
prayed and shed tears, encouraging the exer-| ents: of those that had five and had their re- 
tied friends to still continue their prayers ; | ward, of those that had two and had their reward, 
that their tears were bottled and they would be | then of the one and how he found fault. Ah, 
heard, that they might at the close of time be | that is I that am finding fault, poor me. Thou, 
able to hear the language “Come ye blessed of | Holy Father! art very gracious and merciful 
my Father,” etc. Dear Friend Gibbons com-| to visit me and teach me so much. Be pleased 
menced with “ Suffer little children to come un- | not to forsake me, but keep me safe in ihe way 
I should go. Shortly after David’s communica- 
tion, dear Phebe W. Roberts said, “ Will ye also 
go away? To whom shall we go, thou hast the 
word of eternal life’”—recommending to submit 
to the yoke; repeating these verses from Lamen- 
tations: “It is good for a man that he bear the 
yoke in his youth. He sitteth alone and keepeth 
silence, because he hath borne it upon him. He 
putteth his mouth in the dust if so be there may 
be hope.” I feel so thankful that I heard this 
last quotation. It is so confirming to me. May 
I receive strength to walk lowly, humbly, silent- 
ly. Next appeared in solemn supplication. 
He is now staying with us a few days till he gets 
his business further arranged for leaving. I 
think it is such a favor that my home is cast 
here. Preserve me, Heavenly Father, and make 
me more worthy of such favors. The example 
of a solid silence before meals is a good exam- 
ple to me, I do not always get to the right feel- 
ing then. To-morrow I expect an increase in 
the numbers of my school. Oh! may I be faith- 
ful to my God and then I know He will strength- 
en me to be faithful in my school. “ As thy day 
is, so shall thy strength be,” was quoted by dear 
P. W. R. in Quarterly Meeting. 


First-day.—In meeting I thought of my school 
being so full as not to be able to take the 
other applicants and I remembered the passage, 
“Bring all the tithes into my store house,” etc. 
I often thought that was being fulfilled to 
poor unworthy me, who has not brought much 
sacrifice to the Lord. Oh! that I might bring 
all the tithes into the store house, that I might 
have a blessing on my exertions for the scholars 
and be enabled to set them a good example. 

Twelfth Mo. 1st.— Monthly Meeting. Silent 
until near the close, when dear Mary Kite rose 
with these words: “ Ye are they which have 
continued with me in my temptations,” and af- 
terwards, the servant is not ene his Master, 
nor the disciple above his Lord. I am glad I 
heard it, though I hope not to take encourage- 
ment when I do not deserve it. 

5th.—Dear Friend Gibbons appeared in sup- 
plication so sweetly. Oh! Holy Father, answer 
her petitions for the tossed ones; be pleased in 
thy mercy to conquer the foes in them, that so 
cause them to sin; give them strength to follow 
thee, and s» get peace of mind. 

12th.—Silent meeting. Mourning and sad- 
ness have to be my continual portion so long as 
I am disobedient. Oh! most merciful Father, 
cast me not off, I pray thee, “God, be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 

19th.—Dear Friends were at meeting and I 
suppose enjoyed it, but poor I was in a cold 
state and did not enjoy much quiet feeling. Ah, 
me, that the all powerful “I am,” will break 
my stubborn will. 

On the fifteenth of this month, my dear lit- 
tle nephew deceased, Howard P. Brooks, dear 
brother S. and sister R’s child. What an af- 
fliction! He was a sweet child, I loved him 
very much. May we all be resigned to the 
Divine will concerning this matter. May dear 
sister be strengthened to bear it with resigna- 
tion and fulfil her duties and follow on to meet 
him in heaven. 

This evening I was encouraged in reading 
some in John Barclay, viz: “ Be warned, be 
yrevailed upon dear reader, by one, who ac- 
havetegie to thee that he himself has been 
in great or eR of wickedness through disobe- 
dience to the faithful unfaltering monitor, and 
who has found no peace, no deliverance, but 
through the low portal of obedience to the 
same. By this he has been from day to day 
encouraged and strengthened to leave off one 
evil practice and disposition after another, and 
has been helped in some small degree to put on 
a better righteousness than his own, and he 
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to me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven ;” saying that it was need- 
ful for us to get into a child-like state. How 
great a favor to be a member of so good and 
favored a meeting. There isso much pride in my 
poor wicked heart. I wonder if it will ever be 
cured, “ Woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes and prudent in their own sight.” 

Tth—Last Fifth-day Anne Emlen was mar- 
ned to Joseph Howell of Philadelphia, at our 
Meeting. A pleasant young couple, and I hope 
they will be helped along, and that dear Anne 
vill be enabled to follow her blessed Master's 
tilling, wherever He may lead her. I hope poor 
Imay also be enabled to follow Him. We had 
wich a favored meeting; dear Hannah Warner 
was here, also William and Elizabeth Evans. 
H. spoke first to the children of believing 
parents, encouraging them to faithfulness, say- 
ing that where much had been given much would 
be required. Next dear William Evans spoke. 
“It is not in man who walketh to direct his 
eps,” “ A good man’s ways are ordered of the 
lord.” What a privilege it is to have our ways 
ordered by the Lord, and much more that was 
Yery instructive. I was glad, for all the towns- 
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york; and then, too, in-born lack of the ability 
to make themselves look attractive, which 1s 
ipstinctive in even the lowest classes of the 
pore Southern nations. But to our trip. It 
yas twelve when we reached the pleasant gar- 
dens in Kurpark, for we had stopped a long 
time to rest in a picturesque arbor formed of a 
pumber of trees trimmed and trained to form 
this shelter in front of the Foérsterei that was on 
the way, and here we had each a delicious glass 
of raspberry vinegar, which was very refresh- 
ing, and also the opportunity to get a great 
pany points of information from some vleasant- 
joking tourists who were also resting there. As 
[explained the way we had come, they said, in 
urprise, “ Auch die kleine da?” (also the little 
we?) I laughed and said, “ Oh, yes, she is an 
American,” which seemed to explain, and then 
she had to tell how old she was and where she 
yas from, and when we said, Philadelphia, the 
wan of the party said, “Oh, yes; my brother 
was there. That's the city where you can’t get 
wything to drink on Sunday!” (That meant 
heer, of course.) After dinner, which we took 
aitting in an arbor by the side of a pretty moun- 
tain stream, we went by train to the next sta- 
tion (return ticket cost five cents), on the top 
of the mountain above, which is an interesting 
dd ruin. The climb up was steep, but would 
have been richly repaid by the view above had 
the ruin not been there as well. It was formerly 
one of the fustnesses which for centuries was 
frequented by a succession of robber knights, 
who lived largely upon the plunder they brought 
back from their raids upon their brother knights, 
or more often the peaceful dwellers of the plain. 
They claim for this particular burg an age of 
twelve hundred years, but the earliest mention 
of it in history is in 952, when Otto the First 
gave it to a neighboring cloister. It must have 
been an almost impregnable fortress in its day, 
dtuated as it is upon a steep mountain top, with 
aperpendicular wall of natural-rock formation, 
wakiug two sides of it inaccessible. Almost 
nothing of it remains at present, excepting ex- 
cavations in the rocks, the entrance-way and a 
stairway within, leading up into some arched 
a above, which in 1859 was restored. 
he entire gigantic edifice was destroyed in 
1761 by the French during the Seven Years’ 
War. The burg held out so stubbornly that 
the enemy supposed it possessed great treasures, 
and the day before the surrender was to take 
place a courier was dispatched to Paris report- 
ing the good news. The excitable Parisians 
tlebrated the event with feasting and rejoic- 
ings. The French general, however, who, in 
uticipation of the booty, had forced the peas- 
wiry of the neighborhood to come with wagons 
wcarry it away, was so disgusted to find nothing 
but a handful of worn-out men and almost no 
mmunition, that, in his anger, he had the en- 
ure edifice leveled to the ground. Even the 
uatural wall he tried the force of his guns 
igainst, but here his rage had little effect, and 
they still stand. During the century and more 
ince that day the loosened stones have been 
aarried away by the people for more useful and 
= purposes, so that now very little is 
We wandered around among the ruins 
ud through a narrow passage in the rocks, on 
tither side of which were openings into dark, 
‘avernous passages, probably used as dungeons, 
for this was for many years a prison as well for 
State offenders. I must confess to a shudder 
tow and then. 
_ From above the view was glorious, command- 
lg wide outlook upon the fertile valleys to 


the south of the Hartz on one side, and the roll- 
ing, forest-covered billows of the mountains on 
the other. 

We were thirsty after the climb, and as we 
had brought some cakes with us, we sat down 
at one of the many tables arranged along the 
level top of the old wall and overlooking the 
valley, and scon the waiter came, from whom 
we ordered a pot of coffee (German coffee won’t 
hurt even a child, it is mostly chickory), for 
forty pfennige, with milk and sugar, and en- 
joyed ourselves to the full. From the waiter I 
got a great deal of information about the old 
ruin, as well as learned his own attitude to- 
wards the world in general. He was an inoffen- 
sive peasant lad from the “ Heide,” which means 
the moorland about Hamburg. He explained 
that the women did not work so hard and were 
not so badly treated there as here in the moun- 
tains—besides, they (the peasants) were not so 
poor and had a much higher sense of honor. 

I cannot say enough of the excellent roads 
and foot-paths here in Germany, and especially 
here in the Hartz, and, though the wild grand- 
eur of our American scenery is lacking, it is 
agreeable to see the perfect state of cultivation 
everywhere, not a weed to be seen nor a fence 
corner untidy (they have, however, no fences at 
all). The meadows are green up to the edge of 
the trees or to the border of the brooks, and in 
the woods there is seldom loose brush to be seen, 
because the poor people collect it all most care- 
fully in order to have it to burn. Even when 
not carrying hay, one scarcely sees a peasant 
woman without a large basket strapped to her 
back, in which she puts sticks or weeds she digs 
up for the pigs. They are often knitting, too, 
as they go along, or else carrying a baby, and 
with one or two more at their skirts. The gene- 
ral salutation to every one they meet is, “ Tag,” 
short for “Guten tag,” which means “Good 
day,” and I find I get into the habit, too. Oc- 
casionally they say, “ Mahlzeit,” which means, 
literally, “ meal-time.” This seems very strange, 
but must bear some relation to the fact that a 
German is mostly ready fora meal. After meals, 
the universal custom on leaving the table is to 
say, “Gesegnetc mahlzeit” (may the meal be 
blessed to you), and in many families where I 
have visited, the heads of the family shake 
hands with the guests, each giving the short 
salutation, or else the entire company join 
hands on rising, repeating the same. It is a 
very pretty custom, but “ Mahlzeit !” as a pass- 
ing salutation, seems funny enough. 

Not far from this old ruin, Scharzfels, which 
I have described, are many other places of in- 
terest, among others a series of excavations in 
some neighboring similar rock-masses, used in 
the very early times as a place for performing 
the rites and ceremonies of the Christian brother- 
hood, then struggling to gain a foothold in these 
wild regions. The rock is a soft limestone, and 
many of these excavations are the work of na- 
ture, and in some of them are stalactite forma- 
tions. g. 8. Krre. 































































Two NaMes FoR THE SAME Tuinc.—Some 
time ago the late Bishop of Derry delivered 
an address before the undergraduates of Ox- 
ford University, in which he administered the 
following deserved rebuke to those immature 
“ thinkers” who, with ill-concealed supercilious- 
ness, proclaim themselves as “agnostics.” He 
said: “ You young men are very proud to call 
yourselves agnostics. It’s a Greek word. I 
don’t think you’re equally fond of its Latin 




























































equivalent, ‘ignoramus.’”— Christian Advocate. 
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William Penn’s Address to the Thoughtless 


and Unconcerned. 


Friends, as you are the sons and daughters of 
Adam, and my brethren after the flesh, often 
and earnest have been my desires and prayers 
to God on your behalf, that you may come to 
know your Creator to be your Redeemer and 
Restorer to the holy image (that through sin 


you have lost), by the power and spirit of his 
son Jesus Christ, whom He hath given for the 


light and life of the world. And O that you, 
who are called Christians, would receive Him 


into your hearts! For there it is you want Him, 
and at that door He stands knocking that you 


might let Him in, but you do not open to Him: 


‘ry are full of other guests, so that a manger is 


is lot among you now, as weli as of old. Yet 


you are full of profession, as were the Jews when 


He came among them, who knew Him not, but 


rejected and evilly entreated Him. So that if 
you come not to the possession and experience 
of what you profess, all your formality in re- 


ligion will stand you in no stead in the day of 
God’s judgment. 

I beseech you ponder with yourselves your eter- 
nal condition, and see what title, what ground 
and foundation you have for your Christianity : 
—if more than a profession, and aa historical 
belief of the Gospel. Have you known the 
baptism of fire and the Holy Ghost, and the fan 
of Christ that winnows away the chaff in your 
minds, the carnal lusts and affections? That 
Divine leaven of the kingdom, that, being re- 
ceived, leavens the whole lump of man, sancti- 
fying him throughout in body, soul, and spirit? 
If this be not the ground of your confidence, 
you are in a miserable estate. 

You will say, perhaps, that though you are 
sinners and live in daily commission of sin, and 
are not sanctified, yet you have faith in Christ, 
who has borne the curse for you, and in Him 
you are complete by faith, his righteousness 
being imputed to you. 

But, my friends, let me entreat you not to 
deceive yourselves in so important a point, as 
is that of your immortal souls. If you have true 
faith in Christ, your faith will make you clean ; 
it will sanctify you: for the saints’ faith was 
their victory of old; by this they overcame sin 
within, and sinful men without. And if thou 
art in Christ, thou walkest not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit, whose fruits are manifest. 
Yea, thou art a new creature: new made, new 
fashioned, after God’s will and mould. Old 
things are done away, and behold, all things 
are become new: new love, desires, will, affec- 
tions, and practices. It is not any longer thou 
that livest, thou disobedient, carnal, worldly 
one; but it is Christ that liveth in thee; and 
to live is Christ, and to die is thy eternal gain - 
because thou art assured that thy corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and thy mortal im- 
mortality, and that thou hast a glorious house 
eternal in the heavens, that will never grow old 
or pass away. All this follows being in Christ, 
as heat follows fire and light the sun. 

Therefore have a care how you presume to 
rely upon such a notion, as that you are in 
Christ, whilst in your old fallen nature: for 
what communion hath light with darkness, or 
Christ with Belial? Hear what the beloved 
disciple tells you: “If we say we have fellow- 
ship with God and walk in darkness, we lie, and 
do not the truth.” ‘That is, if we go on in a 
sinful way, are captivated by our carnal affec- 
tions, and are not converted to God, we walk in 
darkness, and cannot possibly in that state have 
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any fellowship with God. Christ clothes them 
with his righteousness that receive his grace in 
their hearts and deny themselves and take up 
his cross daily and follow Him. Christ’s right- 
eousness makes men inwardly holy; of holy 
minds, wills and practices. It is nevertheless 
Christ’s, although we have it ; for it is ours, not 
by nature, but by faith and adoption ; it is the 
gift of God. But still, though not ours, as of 
or from ourselves, for in that sense it is Christ's, 
for it is of and from Him; yet it is ours, and 
must be ours in possession, efficacy and enjoyment, 
to do us any good, or Christ’s righteousness will 
profit us nothing. It was after this manner that 
He was made, to the primitive Christians right- 
eousness, sanctification, justification and redemp- 
tion ; and if ever you will have the comfort, ker- 
nel and marrow of the Christian religion, thus 
you must come to learn and obtain it. 

The world talks of God, but what do they 
do? They pray for power, but reject the prin- 
ciple in which it is. If you would know God 
and worship and serve God as you should do, 
you must come to the means He has ordained 
and given fur that purpose. Some seek it in 
books, some in learned men ; but what they look 
for is in themselves, though not of themselves, but 
they overlook it. The voice is too still, the seed 
too small and the light shineth in darkness; 
they are abroad, and so cannot divide the spoil, 
but the woman that lost her silver found it at 
home, after she had lighted her candle and swept 
her house. Do you so, too, and you shall find 
what Pilate wanted to know, namely, Truth— 
truth in the inward parts, so valuable in the 
sight of God. 

The light of Christ within, who is the light of 
the world (and so a light to you, that tells you 
the truth of your condition) leads all that take 
heed unto it out of darkness into God’s marvel- 
lous light. For light grows upon the obedient, 
it is sown for the righteous, and their way is a 
shining light that shines forth more and more 
to the perfect day. 

Wherefore, oh, Friends, turn in, turn in, I 
beseech you. Where is the poison, there is the 
antidote. There you want Christ, and there you 
must find Him; and blessed be God, there you 
may find Him. Seek and you shall find, I tes- 
tify for God. But then you must seek aright, 
with your whole heart, as men that seek for their 
lives, yea, for their eternal lives, diligently, 
humbly, patiently, as those that can taste no 
pleasure, comfort or satisfaction in anything 
else, unless you find Him whom your souls want 
to know and love above all. Oh, itis a travail, 
a spiritual travail! Let the carnal, profane 
world think and say as it will. And through 
this path you must walk to the city of God, 
that has eternal foundations, if ever you will 
come there. 

Well, and what does this blessed light do for 
ou? Why, first, it sets all your sins in order 
pefore you ; it detects the spirit of this world in 

all its baits and allurements, and shows how 
man came to fall from God and the fallen es- 
tate he isin. Secondly, it begets a sense and 
sorrow, in such as believe it, for this fearful 
lapse. You will then see Him distinctly whom 
you have pierced, and all the blows and wounds 
you have given Him by your disobedience, and 
how you have made Him to serve with your 
sins, and you will weep and mourn for it, and 
your sorrow will be a godly sorrow. Thirdly, 
after this it will bring you tothe holy watch, 
to take care that you do so no more, and 
that the enemy surprise you not again. Then 
thoughts, as well as words and works, will come 
















to judgment, which is the way of holiness, 
in which the redeemed of the Lord do walk. 
Here you will come to love God above all, and 
your neighbors as yourselves. Nothing hurts, 
nothing harms, nothing makes afraid on this 
holy mountain. Now you come to be Christ’s 
indeed, for you are his in nature and spirit, and 
not your own. And when you are thus Christ’s, 
then Christ is yours, and not before. And here 
communion with the Father and with the Son 
you will know, and the efficacy of the blood of 
cleansing, even the blood of Jesus Christ, that 
Immaculate Lamb, which speaks better things 
than the blood of Abel, and which cleanseth 
from all sin the consciences of those that, through 
the living faith, come to be sprinkled with it 
from dead works to serve the Living God. 

Thus says one that God has long since mer- 
cifully favored with his fatherly visitation and 
who was not disobedient to the heavenly vision 
and call; to whom the way of truth is more 
lovely and precious than ever, and that know- 
ing the beauty and benefit of it above all worldly 
treasures, has chosen it for his chiefest joy, and 
therefore recommends it to thy love and choice, 
because He is with great sincerity and affection 
thy soul’s friend.—Rise and Progress of the Peo- 
ple called Quakers. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Patagonia, its Nomads and Animals, 


Patagonia, east of the Andes, was the home 
of the Tehuelche Indians, a well developed race 
of men, who inhabited what was regarded as a 
desert country, that had been lifted up from the 
bottom of the South Atlantic Ocean. There 
are salt lakes and beds of salt left where the 
sea water drained away. ‘The soil is alluvial, 
and a well-driller finds beds of sand, gravel, 
clay, etc., but no rocks. The desert seems to 
have been peculiarly well adapted to guanacos 
and ostriches, and the flesh of these with dande- 
lions, bunch grass seeds, fungi, etc., seems to 
have been well adapted to sustain a race of men 
that were physically magnificent. 

For three hundred and sixty years after Ma- 
gellan’s voyage, the Patagonian Indians held 
their ground, but finally the demands of the 
Argentine cattle and sheep men for more land, 
required that the hunting grounds of the In- 
dians should be taken, and the cheapest way to 
obtain them was thought to be by war. Spears 
says: “In these matters the civilized people of 
Argentine have been as much like the civilized 
people of the United States as two bullets from 
one mould.” A warof extermination was waged, 
which reduced the Tehuelche nation from an 
estimated population of three thousand to about 
five hundred. 

Of the Panther (Felis concolor), our author 
says, nowhere in the world does it reach greater 
size, or accumulate more fat. They are said 
not to disturb men, but in addition to the Gu- 
anacos on which they feed, they are quite de- 
structive to the sheep, and hence are hunted 
by the sheep growers. Its flesh is freely eaten. 
It is called by the plainsmen a name which 
means “the friend of man,” and an anecdote 
is told of a young woman named Maldonado, 
who in a time of famine caused by war with 
the Indians, wandered into the world seeking 
edible roots. At the close of the war she was 
restored to her people, and on the supposition 
that she had deserted to the Indians, was con- 
demned to be tied to a tree three miles from 
town and left there to be eaten by wild beasts. 
After two nights and a day soldiers were sent 
to bring in her bones for burial, but to their 


turtle without any breast-plate. 
thing. It kills serpents by squatting on them 
and sawing its body to and fro, so that the 
edges of its protective shell cut the snake to 
pieces. Although it eats many things that are 
repulsive to civilized tastes, the armadillo is jt. 
self a most delicious article of food. 


birds of the desert. 

harem of several hens. 
the hens take turns in depositing their eggs in 
it until it is full, Nests having forty eggs in 
them are not uncommon. When the nest is full 
enough, the old cock takes possession, and sits 
on and cares for them until they are hatched, 








great astonishment she was found unhurt, She 
said a panther had remained with her and: had 
driven off the jaguars and other beasts of prey 
that came to destroy her. 


Spears compares the armadillo to a thick 
It eats any. 


The ostrich is one of the most interesting 
The old cock-bird hag g 
He builds a nest, and 


When the eggs are hatched the male looks 
after the brood—leads them about where food 
is most abundant, and keeps his eyes open for 
the ever near dangers, sounding a loud snorting 
or rasping call when he sees a danger. When 
a brood of young ostriches is warned by their 
guardian, they instantly fade out of sight. Squat 
ting motionless, with his head in the sand, the 
ostrich is so near in color like the sand and the 
scant herbage that grows there, that even ex- 
perienced hunters fail to see him. 

Ostriches readily learn the habits of their 
persecutors. When Patagonia was first dis 
covered by white men the aborigines were afoot, 
and the ostriches, being hunted by men afoot, 
were accustomed to flee at the sight of a man 
afoot. The Spaniards introduced horses on the 
pampas, and at first ostriches were not greatly 
frightened by a man riding. Very soon, how- 
ever, they found the mounted man dangerous, 

A ranch owner is found here and there who 
will not permit ostrich hunting on his grounds, 
The birds quickly learn where they are safe, 
and gather from surrounding districts in great 
bands, leaving the hunting grounds bare. And, 
what is more remarkable still, the very birds 
that will flee for their lives when started bya 
man on the hunted grounds will show not the 
least concern at the approach of a man when 
on safe ground. J. W. 





How Tury Make Tuetrr Money.—When 
a patent-medicine advertiser or a quack doctor 
offers to send two or any other number of bot- 
tles free to persons who have chronic diseases 
that require months or years for their termins- 
tion or cure, the presumption is that the medi- 
cines consist of stimulants or narcotics, which 
will in the one case produce a spurious vigor 
that is taken for improvement, and in the other 
a dullness of sensibility to pain which is taken 
for the departure of its cause. The vendor in 
such a case expects to make his money upon 
the bottles which will be bought by the victims 
before they discover that they are deriving 00 
real benefit. But the man who sends an app 
ratus with unknown powers, such as # magne 
tism,” “rings,” “electricity,” “ polarization, 
“ozone,” “ X rays,” or “ vitativeness drawn from 
atmosphere” has a shrewder scheme than the 
others, for he can at least get his machine back; 
and the more absurd a thing is or the less known, 
the more it stimulates faith, imagination, a0 
hope. So it is a “faith cure” besides. Every 
time the patient feels better he attributes it 
the apparatus; when he feels worse he thi 
he might have died without it— Christian Ade 
cate. 
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IN MOTHER'S PLACE. 


In mother’s place—so father said, 
His kind hand resting on my head, 
While all the burdens of the day, 
The care and trouble, fell away ! 
New purpose seemed to grow into me 
To struggle for the victory, 

And by the fireside’s happy light 

I breathed a silent prayer to-night! 









































I never guessed in times gone by 

How much there was to fret and try 
The sweetest temper all day long! 

Was it to-day when things went wrong, 
I checked the hasty, angry word, 
Hearing the tones my childhood heard, 
Seeing, in memory, the while, 

The vision of a vanished smile? 


The children, crowding at my side, 
Need me, and will not be denied. 

The home her presence made so bright 
Needs me, and I must be its light. 

The girls and boys too soon will go 
From sheltering arms of love, I know— 
May the sweet influence of home 

Be theirs, wherever they may roam ! 


Yes! it is little I can do; 
Yet faith in God will bear me through, 
And give me wisdom to fulfil 
My duty, since it is his will 
That these, who need a mother’s care, 
Should find in me—bereft of her, 
And longing for her lovely face— 
A guide and friend in mother’s place ! 
— Quiver. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Picnic by the Rancocas. 

On the eighth of the Eighth Month I ac- 
cepted a kind invitation to join a family of 
friends in spending a day by the banks of the 
Rancocas. The loose boards that are used to 
separate the baskets of produce in the farm- 
wagon made comfortable seats, and although 
twenty were seated thereon, there was yet room 
formore. There were five young people from 
one family and seven or eight from another, 
and a little sprinkling of older people. 

The day was warm, but a gentle breeze made 
it rather pleasant riding. After leaving the 
stone road, we soon entered on a farm, valuable 
principally for the layer of moulding sand with 
which it is underlaid—much of which has now 
been removed. The land appeared to be worth 
almost nothing for agricultural purposes, yet 
much of it was overrun with a native product 
of wild plants, conspicuous for its abundance 
among which was a species of wild bean (Stroph- 
otyles augulosa). It is a vine, sometimes grow- 
ing to the length of several feet, either prostrate 
on the ground, or climbing, if it finds suitable 
plants near by to attach itself to. The flowers 
are purplish in color, and the seed-vessels are 
pods or legumes as they are called by botanists 
—similar to those of the pea and bean. Hence 
the natural family to which they belong is 
termed Leguminose, or plants bearing legumes. 

It was interesting to note how large a pro- 
portion of the plants growing on this barren 
sand belong to this “ pod family.” The most 
notable among these for the size and abundance 
of its yellow blossoms and the beauty of its 
foliage, was the Partridge Pea or Sensitive Pea 
(Cassia chamecrista). The flowers are about an 
inch in diameter, and often from twenty to 
fifty of these bright blossoms are clustered in a 
tingle plant, making a most showy and beauti- 

l object ; closely aliied to this, but with much 
maller flowers, is the Wild Sensitive plant 
(Cassia nictitans.) If a specimen of either is 
plucked, the numerous leaflets which are so 


tystematically arranged on the opposite sides of 


common leaf-stalk, at once begin to close 


up, so that it is difficult for a botanist to pre- 
serve specimens in such a shape as to show the 
natural appearance of these beautiful plants. 


natural family, in w 
having the regular outline of a pea or bean- 
pod, was indented on one or both sides, as if it 
was built up of a number of separate pods joined 
together. 


8 

These pods are generally covered with minute 
hooked hairs, which adhere to clothing or to 
the fleeces of animals, and are thus distributed 
over the country. 


Sagittalis), a small, yellow-flowered plant, in 
which the pod is inflated, and when mature, con- 
tain several loose seeds, which when shaken 
rattle in their dried enclosures, from which cir- 
cumstance is derived both its common and its 
botanical names. 
since it brought to memory the botanical re- 
searches of more than half a century ago. 


nut ( Apios tuberosa), a vine which climbed over 
the adjacent bushes, and bore clusters of brown 
purple flowers. 
its habit of bearing edible tubers on under- 
ground shoots. 
from that which is so extensively cultivated in 
Virginia and North Carolina, which has a yel- 
low blossom and produces pods, often under 
the surface of the soil, which are called ground- 
nuts or peanuts. Although that also is a mem- 
ber of the Leguminose. 


number of species. 
peas, are cultivated for food, others, as clover 
and lucerne, furnish fodder for cattle ; logwood 
and other tropical trees yield important color- 
ing matters; and Indigo is prepared from a 
plant of this order. 
balsams and gums, such as Gum Tragacanth, 
Gum Arabic and Gum Senegal. 


thick shade near the banks of the Rancocas, 
and close by a fine spring of cold water, which 
added much to the pk 

The little people seemed to enjoy trotting about 
in the sand, freed from the incumbrance of 
shoes and stockings, and made a playhouse in 
the sand, enclosed by a circle of little sticks set 
upright, and containing a central pile of sand 
for a table, and four small piles around it, to 
represent chairs. 
agility in climbing into the wagen in pursuit of 
apples, which it contained. 


dinner prepared, and this together with bathing 




















































We found also —_ plants belonging to this 
ich the pod, instead of 


These belonged to one of several 
cies of Desmodium, and had purple flowers. 


We found also the Rattle-box (Crotalaria 


This was a pleasing find, 
Another interesting plant was the Ground- 


It owes its common name to 


It is a totally different plant 


This natural family contains an immense 
Some, as the beans and 


It furnishes also valuable 
We found refuge from the sun’s rays in a 


easantness of the situation. 


They showed considerable 


In due season a fire of sticks was built and 


in the stream and some slight exploration of 
the neighboring country occupied the time till 
it was seasonable to return homeward. 

Among the plants we met with were two 
species of Dodder ( Cuseuta). This curious plant 
is without leaves, and has thread-like yellowish 
stems. Soon after rising from the ground it com- 
mences to twine around the stems of plants 
growing near it, and becomes entirely parasitic, 
deriving its nourishment from the bark of its 
host. One of the dodders we found was a con- 
fused tangle of yellow threads spreading over 
the branches of the shrub it had selected for its 
foster-mother. 

In walking along the margin of the stream 
my attention was arrested by a spike of violet 
blue flowers, surmounting a water plant with 
a large heart-shaped leaf on the stem. It was 
the Pickerel-weed (Pontederia cordata), which 


grows abundantly in reach of tide-water along the 
Delaware River and its tributaries. On the upper 
part of each flower are two small yellow dots. 
A botanical friend had given me some weeks 
before a South American specimen, the Ponte- 
deria crassipes, which when placed in a pot of 
water seemed to thrive well. 
stalk of each leaf contained a large oval swel- 
ling, carers! an air bladder, designed to su 
portt 

up the flower stems. 
prised to find that during the night the plant 
had developed a flower stem of several inches 
in height, and had five large flowers fully 
opened. On each of these were two yellow spots 
similar to those I observed on our native Pon- 
tederia. This common trait on two species so 
different from each other was an interesting 
phenomenon. 


In this the foot- 


e leaf on the surface of the water, and hold 
One morning we were sur- 


The Reed (Phragmites communis) was in 


bloom plentifully in the adjoining marshes. 
This tall and coarse grass somewhat resembles 
broom corn in appearance when in flower. Its 
seeds are a favorite food of the Bob-o-link or 
reed-bird, which is sure to be here when the 
seed ripens. 


yr 


Marriage Customs Among Chinese. 
An instance of the breaking up of an early 


betrothal came under my notice, illustrative of 
both the old and the new order of things. At 
Go-ho-ki, where our first chapel was built, there 
lived a man of great local influence, named 
Tan Phauh. He was a powerfully built man, 
who had been through several rebellions on the 
mainland, and was not used to having his plans 
thwarted by anybody. His services in connec- 
tion with the establishing of our first church 
are told hereafter. 
and, although he became one of our earliest 
converts, he never was unpatriotic or disloyal 
as a citizen. 


He was a loyal Chinese, 


There lived with the family a girl who was 


betrothed to his second son. She was a good, 
hard-working girl, and was kindly treated, and 
really loved as a daughter. The whole family 
became Christian, and this son joined my class 
of students and travelled with us, preparing him- 
self for the ministry. 
students, and college life at Tamsui, widened 
his horizon and greatly developed his intellec- 
tual powers. 
and self-consciousness developed independence. 
His ideals were enlarged and his standards of 
life changed. 
began to be burdensome. 
against the girl, but she was not his ideal, and 
he could not cherish for her the “supreme af- 
fection for one” that philosophers call love. 
She was uneducated, and took no interest in 


Association with other 
He began to think for himself, 


The thought of his betrothal 
He had nothing 


the larger subjects and ambitions that now fired 
his soul. Under such circumstances young men 
who, thinking themselves in love, voluntarily 
entered into an engagement without the advice 
or knowledge of their parents have been known 
to fret and become discontented. Poor Theng 
cannot, then, be blamed for fretting over a be- 
trothal to which he was not a party, made years 
before he understood or cared. 

On the occasion of one of his visits home the 
question of his marriage to Sim-pu was raised, 
and he distinctly refused. He did not love the 
girl and could not marry her. The grief, dis- 
appointment, and anger of his parents were 
almost beyond control. They were Christians, 
but the custom was an old one, and besides, 
they loved Sim-pu. The father went to bed 
and stayed there till his anger cooled. The 
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mother felt even more strongly. I visited them 
and reasoned with them, explaining the nature 
and terms of Christian marriage, and the teach- 
ings of the Bible on the subject. The eldest 
son agreed with me, and thought his brother 
should be allowed to choose for himself. The 
youngerson stood by the venerable social custom, 
and wanted to know what kind of a lady Theng 
would like for a wife, that he should refuse one 
whom they all loved so much. But Theng was 
unmoved. In the struggle between love and 
custom the tender passion prevailed. He would 
not give his hand, for he could not give his 
heart. The girl felt badly, for she had had her 
day -dreams. 

Theng married a girl he loved, and Sim-pu 
married a young farmer living a few miles 
away., The old man often told me that only 
Christianity and the grace of God could recon- 
cile him to his son’s action. The girl did not 
cherish any hard feelings, as she would have 
done were she not a Christian. When passing 
near where she lived, she insisted on my visit- 
ing her new home, and her welcome to myself 
and the students who were with me had no sug- 
gestion of animosity or secret regret. 


is, that is a rogue. The yoke does not make it 
a rogue, but it is a sure sign that it is one ; and 
if it was not it would not wear the yoke. Mil- 
lions are wasted for costly burial outfits and 
granite monuments, which do no good. I won- 
der who started such customs, and why Chris- 
tians could fall into the habit. Some one will 
call me an extremist, a fogy, and I do not care. 
These are my sentiments. 

But, in conclusion, our city has a committee 
raising six thousand dollars to expend on fire- 
works to-morrow, July 4th, and there will be 
twice that amount wasted by private individ- 
uals. What for? Just for show. It means 
“sounding a trumpet of patriotism,” showing 
to the world our patriotism, when we are in- 
dulging in some of the most unpatriotic habits 
and customs, and thousands of our citizens on 
the point of starvation. Shame! 

To be sure, millions now are worse than 
squandered in secret societies each year. These 
are among the most gigantic swindles known to 
men, and are among the causes of our “hard 
times.” —(Portland, Ore.), Christian Cynosure. 


Ought Christians to Patronize the Theatre? 


BY THEODORE ™ CUYLER,. 


In attempting to answer the above question 
I shall speak of the average theatre and the gen- 
eral character of performances on the stage in 
this country. I do not deny that there are clean 
plays performed by clean actors, and that some 
Christian people may sometimes derive a pure 
intellectual enjoyment from witnessing “ Ham- 
let” or some kindred masterpiece of genius im- 
pressively rendered. Nor do I deny that there 
are many good people who would rejoice to have 
the stage everywhere and always a school of 
pure morals and ennobling influence. It is not 
the theatre as it ought to be that I am discus- 
sing, but the theatre as it is, and as a totality. 
The play-house is a popular institution ; and as 
an institution does it deserve the moral support 
and the pecuniary patronage of the followers of 
Jesus Christ ? 

When the question was once up for discus- 
sion, my old friend, the late Dr. Howard Cros- 
by, affirmed in his terse, blunt fashion that “ the 
theatre is a nasty place,” and he confirmed his 
bold remark by a startling array of facts gath- 
ered during his long life in his native city of 
New York. Dr. Crosby was a minister of the 
Gospel, and some might contend that his point 
of view was too puritanical. Mrs. Fanny Kem- 
ble Butler was, in her early life, a celebrated 
actress, and belonged to the most famous his- 
trionic family that ever lived ; in her later years 
she uttered a very emphatic condemnation of 
the general influence of the stage both upon its 
performers and its patrons. The brilliant nov- 
elist, Mr. William D. Howells, has never been 
regarded as extremely puritanical; but a few 
months ago, in a leading literary journal, he 
said that while the theatre is often called a school 
of morals, “it is far oftener a school of immorals,” 
and that it frequently teaches, by example if not! in a moral partnership with it. 
by precept, infamous things and atrocious things.| There is an old and plausible theory that if 
Mr. Howells, with vehement earnestness, re-| Christian people would all agree to sustain aa 
marks: “If any pulpit vice were preached by | entirely unexceptionable drama by unexcep 
mockeries of purity and appeals to lubricity | tionable performers, the theatre would be re 
such as we are used to in the theatre; if lying | generated. It is a lamentable fact that this has 
were inculcated, and passion put above duty ;| proved to be an “iridescent dream.” The ex 
if revenge were taught as something noble; if| periment has not proved successful when fairly 
homicide were lightly invoked, and adultery | attempted. The theatre manager is not & pr 
treated as a comical affair, somehow the law | fessional philanthropist; he “ runs” his business 
would reach that pulpit, although the State| simply and solely to make money. He pr 
professes to have no relation with the Church. | duces what pays best ; and if he can spice his 


In like manner, if in any private school or col. 
lege the humanities were imparted by a chair 
devoted to the study of those authors whos 
work befouls literature, the law would 
how intervene to prevent the mischief, although 
the effect might be logically blamed as a social. 
istic meddling with private enterprise. The 
theatre, however, is left unmolested in almog 
any excess: ideas are enacted if not expressed 
there which are simply abominable. @ all 
know it; we can prove it at any time; it is yp. 
deniable.” 

One of the reasons why a Christian should 
not patronize the stage is that it constantly un. 
sexes women by presenting her before the pub. 
lic gaze in masculine attire. The common lay 
forbids this elsewhere, and a woman who is de- 
tected on the streets in a man’s dress will be 
subject to arrest by the police. Far worse than 
the assumption of a masculine dress is the well 
known fact that hundreds of women exhibit 
themselves on the stage in such a pitiless scan. 
tiness of attire as to outrage common decency, 
Christian brother, would you like to see your 
own sister or any lady friend exposing herself 
in such a plight? Yet when you enter the play 
house you pay your money to encourage some 
body else’s sister or wife or daughter to make a 
sorry spectacle of herself for your amusement! 
“ Be not partakers of other persons’ sins” is a 
wholesome text for you to consider before you 
buy your ticket to the theatre: for whatever 
you pay the manager to present on his stage 
you are to a certain extent responsible for. How 
any Christian lady can patronize an institution 
that degrades her own sex is an enigma for an 
honest conscience to solve. 

If the theatre is a school of morals, as its de 
fenders constantly contend, then the teachers in 
that school ought not only to learn their own 
lessons, but to bear the most high and irre 
proachable character. I do not affirm that 
every actor is immoral or every actress is im- 
pure; but I have no doubt that the best of them 
would confess that if they manage to preserve 
a delicate purity of heart they do so in the face 
of terrible temptations. A celebrated actress 
told a friend of mine that she “only enters a 
theatre to enact her own part, and has as little 
association as possible with the members of her 
own profession.” An actor who had quit the 
stage from conscientious convictions once said 
to me, when we passed the play house in which 
he had often performed, ‘‘ behind those curtains 
lies Sodom!” It is notorious that a very large 
proportion of the plays presented in the ave 
theatre contain more or less of immoral teach- 
ing; and the exhibition which the theatre makes 
of itself in the pictorial advertisements that cover 
the dead walls is enough to reveal its true char- 
acter. The theatre, as I have already remarked, 
is a public institution to be estimated by th 
sum total of its influence, just as the pulpit is. 
And if a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ be- 
stows his pecuniary patronage upon the theatre, 
| then is he to that degree responsible for it, and 








Waste and Hard Times. 


This nation wastes, yea, worse than wastes, 
$1,500,000,000 annually on rum, for the waste 
has a reflex influence. It breeds indolence, 
crime and vice of every character. 

Although we hear the constant cry of “ hard 
times,” yet if any one stands on a principal 
street of our city on Saturday night, between 
seven and eight o’clock, and sees the laboring 
classes pouring in and out of the saloons, like 
bees in a hive, they could not tell that we were 
in the midst of “ hard times.” Then it certainly 
is our wasted resources that produce “ hard 
times,” all talk to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For the next few months we will have a na- 
tion of lunatics so far as actions are concerned. 
I mean they will get in line, with banner and 
torch, march through rain and mud, clap their 
hands, stamp their feet, and halloo themselves 
hoarse, at the statement of men who wilfully 
deceive them as to the real cause of “hard 
times.” 

Let the nation bear in mind that no system 
of protection nor tariff can bring permanent 
good times while the American or un-American 
saloon is allowed to exist. The vast resources 
of this country are amply sufficient to put every 
man, woman and child beyond the reach of 
want, and yet intemperance is stalking abroad 
in the land, devouring half of our substance 
each year. 

Then think of the amounts consumed each 
year for tobacco. Here, many Christians ure 
to blame, and some who are ministers of the 
Gospel will chew and spit, smoke and puff, snuff 
and sneeze, and not only injure their constitu- 
tions, and their reputations, but waste the 
Lord’s money. “Be ye clean that bear the 
vessels of the Lord.” Millions of the nation’s 
money is wasted annually for superfluous orna- 
ments, such as do the wearer no good at all. 
There can, I am sure, be no excuse for a Chris- 
tian wearing finger-rings, ear-rings and such 
trinkets. They can do no good at all, and only 
indicate pride in the heart of the wearer. 

I know it is urged by some Christians that 
these things do not make them proud. Possibly 
they do not, but they are sure signs that we are 
proud. If I go out on the commons and see a 
horse or cow with a yoke on, my first impression 
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evening entertainments with a plot that turns 
gp some sort of sexual depravity, or burlesque 
of evangelical religion, or a shameless —- 
of physical beauty, the temptation to fill his 
coffers is too strong to be resisted. The licen- 
tious stage and the Sabbath-breaking press are 
both conducted for filthy lucre; and the Chris- 
tian who contributes to the support of either or 
of both is responsible for the spiritual mischief 
that they work. 
A Christian needs recreation as much as any 
one else; but that recreation only is fit for a 
true Christian which makes the body healthier, 
the mind clearer and the immortal powers more 
igorous. Whatever endangers self-purity and 
mes evil passions is a sinful amusement. 
Wherever a servant of Christ cannot take his 
Master with him, he has no right to go; wher- 
ever he cannot ask a blessing on his pleasures, 
he has no business to be. Let him try this sim- 
ple test on the average theatre, and he will find 
that the outside of the play house is the right 
side. There are certainly enough innocent and 
wholesome recreations without venturing upon 
one of doubtful morallty—much less upon one 
which has wrought spiritual shipwreck upon 
thousands of souls. If the theatre has not helped 
many toward heaven, it has assuredly been to 
multitudes, especially of the young, a gateway 
to perdition. 
esus Christ commands his followers to “ come 
out and he separate.” He drew a sharp, dis- 
tinct dividing line between the “ walking in the 
Spirit” and fulfilling the lusts of the flesh—be- 
tween the pleasures of sin and the pleasures of 
aclean heart and a useful life. There is a ten- 
dency in these self-indulgent days to reduce this 
line to a mere chalk mark easily rubbed out! 
And when that dividing line is entirely effaced, 
then the nominal Christian and the people of 
the world can dance together in the same ball 
room, sit together around the same decanters 
of wine, and occupy adjoining boxes in the same 
theatre! How long will it take for such a Chris- 
tianity to convert this world to the service of 
God ?— The Presbyterian. 


affirmative, I suggested to him that this being 
so, the amount which remained over must there- 
fore be ten thousand. On his assuring me that 
my calculation was correct, I told him to leave 
with me the ten thousand which he had just 
counted, and to take the rest as his due. He 
departed with a look of chagrin on his face 
which it was piteous to see, but doubtless with 
his opinion as to the intelligence of the white 
man very considerably improved.— Hausa-land. 


















Taming a Humming-Bird. 

Several cases are on record of attempts to 
tame humming-birds, but when placed in a cage 
they do not thrive and soon die. The orange 
groves of Southern California abound in these 
attractive creatures, and several can often be 
seen about the flowering bushes, seeking food 
or chasing each other in play. Once, when 
living on the slopes of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, where they were very plentiful, I accom- 
plished the feat of taking one in my hand. 

I first noticed it in the garden, resting on a 
mustard-stalk, and, thinking to see how near I 
could approach, I gradually moved toward it 
by pretending to be otherwise engaged, until I 
was within five feet of it. The bird looked at 
me calmly, and I moved slowly nearer, whis- 
tling gently to attract its attention, as I began 
to think something was the matter with it. It 
bent its head upon one side, eyed me sharply, 
then flew to another stalk a few feet away, con- 
templating me as before. Again I approached, 
taking care not to alarm it, and this time I was 
almost within reaching distance before it flew 
away. 

The bird seemed to have a growing confidence 
in me, and I became more and more deliberate 
in my movements, until I finally stood beside 
the little creature, gazing at me with its head 
tipped upon one side, as if questioning what I 
was about. I then withdrew and approached 
again, repeating this several times before I 
stretched out my hand to take it, at which it 
flew to another bush. But the next time, It 
allowed me to grasp it, and I had caught a wild 
bird, open-handed, without even the use of salt! 

Such instances must be rare where birds are 
familiar with human beings. In some of the 
islands of the South Pacific, birds have been 
found that had never seen a man before, and 
allowed themselves to be picked up, and even 
had to be pushed out of peoples’ way. 

One of the curious features of humming-birds 
is that they are never found in Europe, being 
exclusively American, ranging in this country 
from the extreme north to the tropics, adding 
to the beauty of field and grove, being veritable 
living gems. Nothing can approach the hum- 
ming-bird in its gorgeousness of decoration. It 
is especially rich in metallic tints, seemingly 
splashed with red, blue, green and other bronzes. 
Some appear to be decked in a coat of mail, 
others blazing in the sunlight with head-dresses 
and breastplates that are dazzling to behold, 
and defy deaigtien. The smallest of birds, 
they are one of the most beautiful of the many 
ornaments of our fields and gardens.— From Our 
Animal Friends. 
































An Experience at Kano. 


Soon after our arrival, a supplementary pres- 
ent from the king appeared, consisting of a hun- 
dred thousand cowries, an ox, a goat, three im- 
mense sacks of rice and a large bag of wheat. 
On receiving the cowries I was informed, what 
I subsequently ascertained to be correct, that 
itwas customary to give the bearer ten thousand 
cowries for himself. They are delivered as a 
tule in bags containing twenty thousand each. 
Noticing that the man who was responsible for 
their safe carriage had brought one which was 
dbviously underweight, some two thousand cow- 
tes having been extracted from it, I asked him 
ifhe was certain that this particular bag con- 
lined its proper amount. On receiving his 
turance to that effect, I told him to sit down 
ind count from this bag the ten thousand cow- 
nes, which, according to the native custom, I 
owed him. He did so with great alacrity, think- 
itg,no doubt, that the white man was sadly 
keking in sagacity to allow a creditor to count 

is own money unchecked. I noticed that he 
took full advantage of his privilege, and so far 
I could judge, the sum which he counted ex- 
teeded by at least two thousand cowries that to 






















Amone all the agencies for bringing about 
the regeneration of men the lives of Christians 
are to be reckoned as belonging to the most 
Which he was entitled. His task completed, I | effective. Every man makes the world better 

him again if he was sure that the bag| by making himself better. The power of the 
#8 delivered by him had originally contained Holy Spirit attends genuine Christian example. 
twenty thousand cowries. On his reply in the | —Farish Visitor. 
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THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1896. 








We have received a communication from our 
English Friend, John William Graham, cor- 
recting what he regards is a misunderstanding 
in an extract from a letter published in Tue 
Friend of Eighth Month 8th, which conveys 
the impression that some of the members of 
London Yearly Meeting absent themselves from 
its sittings because they do not sympathize with 
its proceedings. The following extracts from 
J. W. G’s letter explain his view: 

Dear Friend :—The editorial position in thy issue 
of Eighth Month 8th, is occupied by a paragraph 
calling attention to the fact that a communication 
in The British Friend “ states or implies that true 
Friends have latterly found the condition of the 
meetings of London Yearly Meeting so uncomfort- 
able that they have tacitly consented to remain 
absent, thus preventing the Yearly Meeting from 
being truly representative of the condition of the 
Body.” 


There isa great misunderstanding here. I know 
of no English Friends who so absent themselves. 
If there are such, unknown to me, it is limited to 
a very few, and the reason is more one of personal 
peculiarity than anything else. There is no wide 
abstention such as would affect the representative 
character of the Yearly Meeting. On searching 
the British Friend for the alleged statement, I was 
surprised to find what must have been its basis in 
an article of my own, an editorial of Sixth Month 
5th, on “The Sound Yearly Meetings.” I then 
wrote that the Yearly Meeting was only partially 
representative because “ its arrangements can only 
be met by the wealthy and the leisured,” “ changed 
circumstances make most of our members unable 
to spend a fortnight or even a week in London in 
Fifth Month.” 

This is apparently the text which has been so 
misconstrued. It seems worth while to correet a 
statement which tends to cause an unwarranted 
alienation of sympathy and respect between thy 
readers and our Friends in England. I find in 
moving among Friends in America, that distance 
and want of knowledge have caused differences to 
be exaggerated in more connections than one. 

Thy Friend truly, 
JoHN W. GRAHAM. 
PHILADELPHIA, Eighth Month 8th, 1896. 


We forwarded his communication to the 
friend whose letter gave occasion for it, with 
the hope that he would be able definitely to 
state whether or not his inference was derived 
from the editorial in The British Friend of 
Sixth Month 5th, but the reply received from 
him states that he has not on hand a file of The 
British Friend, and he appears to be unable 
from memory to answer the question decidedly. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to us pro- 
per to accept the explanation given by J. W. 
Graham. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—A conference of Friends, princi- 
pally of the Race Street branch, has been held the 
past week at Swarthmore, Delaware County, Pa. The 
principal subjects considered were : Education, philan- 
thropic labor and the interests of Friends. The at- 
tendance has been large, one day numbering about 
four thousand. 

From official information received by the Treasury 
Department from twenty-one countries, the coinage of 
silver during the calendar year 1895 amounted in the 
aggregate to $113,672,200. 

Ex-Congressman Bourke Cockran addressed a great 
Democratic meeting in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on the night of the 18th instant, in reply to the 
speech of William J. Bryan, the Chicago nominee for 
President, delivered at the notification meeting on the 
12th. The attendance was the largest at any meeting 
ever held in the Garden, about 18,000 persons being 
present. 
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THE FRIEND. 

































A mortgage for $2,000,000 wus recently placed on a} French fleet off Toulon on the 18th inst., a rapid-fire | Jones, N. J.; Jos. S. Middleton, N. J.; Henry 


i 


single building in New York. gun on the torpedo cruiser Vantour was turned on the | England, 10s.; Jane Cronk, Canada, $1, to No, 29, 
Several of the big railroads leading out of New | battleship Brennus. The helmsman was seriously | vol. 70; Samuel T. Haight, Agent, Canada, $19 for 
York have issued notices ordering retrenchments. | wounded and the conning tower, from which Admiral c 


Jos. H. Clayton, Anna B. Cornell, Henry §, 
Anna H. Moore, Agnes Henderson, Jos. G. P 
Geo. Pollard, Jesse Stover, Joshua Waring to No, 
vol. 71, and John Moore, $1; Benj. W. Passmore, 
$6, for himself, Joseph Passmore and Wm. 
Levi R. Cowperthwaite, N. J.; Margaret Kite, 0; 
Edinund Wood and Geo. Wood, N. J.; for Abbi 


n 


This is chiefly due to the falling off in freight owing 
to the uncertainties of the business situation. Officials 
say that shippers seem to be limiting themselves to 
the necessities of the next three months, and are ap- 
parently awaiting the outcome of the election. 

The output of salmon from the Columbia River, 


Gervais was watching, was partly wrecked. 

The members of the Conway expedition, accom- 
panied by Dr. Fridjof Nansen, whose failure to reach 
the North Pole by drifting in the steamer Fram was 
lately chronicled, have arrived at Hammerfest, Nor- 
way. 
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which was expected to be 50 per cent. short this year, Nansen’s Arctic expedition has at last, after an ab- | Walmsley, Pa.; Edward G. Smedley, Pa; L. O, Stan. s. 
will be within 75,000 of the large total of 512,000 cases | sence of three years, been heard from, and the news| ley, Agent, Ind., $8, for Mary M. Frazier, Mary A 
put up in 1895. is full of interest. He did not reach the North Pole, | Osborn, Joel W. Hodson and Wm. C. Stanley ; Phebe - 
Madison, the last saloon county on the main line of | but he came within 250 miles of it, which is about | E. Hall, Agent, O., $8, for Elisha Doudna, Jease p, = 
the Illinois Central Railroad, between the Tennessee | 150 miles nearer than any other man is ever known | Hall, Maria Hurtley and Hannah A. Webster; H 
and Louisiana State lines, a distance of some three | to have gone. B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., for Hannah R. Maule and 
hundred miles, has voted against license in a Local Professor Andree has abandoned for this year the | Sallie A. Kaighn; John B. Rhoads, N. J., to No § 
Option election, by a majority of 20 votes. All the | idea of crossing the Arctic regions in a balloon. The | vol. 71; P. Ellis De Cou, N. J.; Mary W. Roberts, ¥. 
leading politicians of both parties were on the side of | season is too far advanced to justify an ascension. J.; Ellen Bromley, Phila; Anna P. Chambers, Pg. 5 


rum, the preachers, the women and a few brave lay- 
men led the fight for prohibition. 

A correspondent of the New York Voice, writing 
from Atlanta, Ga., on the 15th instant, says: “ To- 
day the Populists nominated a Prohibition candidate 
for Governor of this State on a Prohibition platform. 
Morgan County, one of the strongholds of whiskey, 
with bar-rooms in full blast and an immense jug trade 
to Prohibition counties, and with every county offi- 
cial, all Democrats, in open advocacy of the saloons, 
went Prohibition by a large majority. The connty 
had 2,400 voters on that day, and the 1,500 negro 
votes put out the saloons, with a majority of 528 for the 
Prohibition ticket. This is a pointer for the coming 
State election, and gives warrant to the belief that 
Seaborn Wright, the anti-bar-room candidate, may be 
the next Governor of Georgia.” 

Last week, George Ellwood, aged fourteen years, a 
newsboy, died in great agony, after, it is said, having 


Dr. Hirschfeld, a well-known physician of Magde- 
curg, Germany, was recently arrested on charge of 
malpractice. The specific charge was that he had re- 
fused to give one of his patients alcohol who was sup- 
posed to need it. The doctor, like the more advanced 
German physicians, is discarding liquor from his 
practice, and made such a defense of the charge that 
the court not only discharged the physician but as- 
sessed the cost of the defense against the prosecution. 

It is said there is no market in Germany for Amer- 
ican boots and shoes, as the shapes worn in America 
would not do there. 

Concerning the state of the crops in Russia, it is 
said that the concensus of opinion is that the harvest 
there is an absolute failure. 

The Porte is willing to grant a new Constitution to 
Crete, the main features of which are the appoint- 
ment of a Christian Governor and the establishment 
of a Cretan financial autonomy, with the payment of 


Sarah Satterthwaite, Pa.; J. 8. Kirk, Pa.; Samuel M. 
Troth, M. D., Phila.; Elton B. Gifford, Phila, and for 
Raphael G. Moore and John S. Pennell, Fia.; Clark. 
son Moore, Agent, Pa., $6, for J. Adrian Moore, Sarah 
L. —— and Thos. L. Passmore; Reece L. Thom. 
as, Pa. 

BAS Remittances received after Third-diy evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
CorrecTion.—In the poem “In Memoriam,” on 


page 28 of THe FRrenp and in ninth stanza, first line, 
the word “unfolds” should be enfolds.” 







































The Memorial of Deborah B. Webb, issued by Ken- 
net Monthly Meeting, has been printed and is for sale 
at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia. Price, 5 cents. 























































































































































































smoked nineteen cigarettes in rapid succession. tribute to the Sultan under the general guarantee of : let 
Professor Frederick William Crouch, of Baltimore, ibe European Powers. A majority of the Christian DIED, on Eighth Month 12th, 1896, at his home in 
Md., composer of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” died on Deputies of Crete are willing to accept the conditions. Germantown, WILLIAM HENRY Brown, aged forty- col 
the 18th instant, in Portland, Me., aged eighty-eight The first rail of the Uganda Railway, in British six years, a memberand overseer of Frankford Monthly 801 
ears. East Africa, has been laid with due ceremony. and Germantown Particular Meeting. This dear da 
Word has been received of the loss of the American] The powerful Matabele chiefs have surrendered to | Friend was brought, in early life, to feel his great need , 
ship Willie Rosenfeld, owned by Arthur B. Sewall &| the British forces, and it is believed that the war is | of a Saviour, and as he yielded to the precious invi- f 
Co., of Bath, Me., off the coast of England. Two | ended. tations extended from time to time, he was favored to ’ 
boats, containing fourteen persons, are missing. Last year the people of New South Wales spent | gtow in grace and to experience the efficacy of the 
Deaths in this city last week numbered 382, which | more than $2,000,000 for liquor, which amounted to redeeming love of Christ, with a full assurance that, : 
is 456 less than the previous week—a result of the fall | more than $15 per head. Last year, the convictions if faithful to his convictions, he would realize the ) 
in temperature—and 83 less than the corresponding | for drunkenness in this same country amounted to | promise, “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” of 
week of 1895. Of the whole number, 137 were under | 14,639. He was a useful and consistent member of the Society ha 
one year of age; 198 were males and 184 females: Official returns from British Columbia to the Do- | of Friends, and was firmly convinced of the Truths of Ns 
66 died of cholera infantum; 39 of sunstroke; 29 of | minion Government show that in 1894 the aggregate the Gospel as held by it. His faithfulness in the at- br 
marasmus ; 29 of consumption; 17 of inanition; 15 of | value of precious metals mined in the Province was tendance of meetings and in other things which he 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 12 of old | $1,000,000; last year the value was $5,038,375, and felt were required of him by his Heavenly Father, Il 
age; 11 of inflammation of the brain; 9 of pneu-| this year the output will be greater, judging from the | Cost him many trials, which were cheerfully submitted tal 
monia; 9 of uremia, and 9 from casualties. three months ended Seventh Month 15th, when the | '0. He was gentle and loving in spirit, and manifested an 
Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 914; 4’s, reg., 105 a 1053; | estimated value of gold smelted and shipped was in his daily walk and conversation that he was en- Wi 
coupon, 106 a 106}; 4’s, new, 113 a 113}; 5’s, 108} | $1,750,000. deavoring to follow Christ. He was deeply concerned to 
a 109}; currency 6’s, 102 a 104. The wheat crop of Manitoba does not promise well | to testify publicly of the joy and peace which he had : 
Corton.—The market ruled quiet, bnt steady, on 4 | this year. It is estimated that it will not exceed 60 experienced, and to encourage others to be faithful in Wi 
basis of 8c. per pound for middling uplands. per cent. of last year’s crop, which amounted to 31,000,- seeking for a like blessing. The last year of his life § 
Feep.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $9.00 a $10.00, | 000 bushels. was one of bodily suffering and weakness, and though all 
and spring do., in sacks, at $9.00 a $9.75 per ton. All the banks in Newfoundland refuse to accept he expressed but little towards the close, his family dr 
FLour.—Winter super, $1.90 a $2.15; do., extras, | American silver coin, owing to the “ uncertainty of and friends have the comfortable assurance that he 
$2.15 a $2.30 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $2.75 a $3.00; | financial and political problems in the United Siates.” | has been gathered to the just of all generations. ‘ 
do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western winter, clear, a epee ioenie ——,, at her residence, the tenth of Eighth Month, ih 
$2.75 a $3.00; do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., RECEIPTS. 1896, Apiaar D. Coppock, in the fifty-fifth year of 80 
do., patent, $3.35 a $3.55; spring, clear, $2.50 a $2.75 ; Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- her age. A beloved member of Springville Monthly de 
do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, $3.30 a $3.55 ; ceived from each person, paying for vol. 70. Meeting of Friends, Linn County, Iowa. Although he 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.00 Hamilton Haines, N. J.; C. R. West, Iowa; H. S. | the summons came suddenly to her mourning friends, be 
a $2.25; do., clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.00 | De Cou, N. J.; George Haines, Jr. N. J; Margaret | as they were hopeful until near the last, yet she gave 
a $3.25 ; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.75. Rye FLour was| E. Rhoads, Pa.; Mary E. Windle, Ind.; Clarkson | evidence that she had not left the all-important work & 
dull, but steady, at $2.40 per barrel for choice Penn- | Moore, Agent, Pa., $32, for himself, Truman C. Moore, | of preparation for the final change until prostrated 1 
sylvania. Sarah B. Chambers, Del., Geo. R. Chambers, Eliza- | upon a bed of sickness, and patiently endured her suf a 
Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 63 a 63}c. beth C. Cooper, Horatio G. Cooper, Thompson Frame, | fering, which was great at times, saying, when desires tt 
: No. 2 mixed corn, 28 a 28}c. Priscilla H. Hughes, Wm. B. Harvey, 8. Morris Jones, | were expressed for her recovery, “ We must be in f 
No. 2 white oats, 24 a 25c. Elizabeth W. Moore, Harvey Murray, Hannah J. | submission ;’ and a short time before her death she F 
Beer Catrie.— Extra, 43 a 5; good, 43 a 4%c.;| Reid, Abi M. Whitson, Wm. Wickersham and Sarah | said she had nothing but love for everybody. And we | 
medium, 44 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 4c.; far Western, | M. Walter; Wm. Stanton, Agent, Ohio, $20, for Lind- | humbly trust our loss is her eternal gain, that, through a 
34 a 4c.; texans, 3} a 3c. ley P. Bailey, Mary P. Dawson, Jesse Bailey, John | redeeming love and mercy, she has been gathered tos I 
SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 3c.; | Bundy, James Steer, Wm. Pickett, Samuel C. Smith, | better inheritance. : fe 
medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 24 a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 2c.; | Ann Eliza Wilson, Samuel Walton and James Wal- ——, after a short illness, at her late home, the resi a 
lambs, 3 a 7c. ton; John Carey, Agent, O., $10, for Jacob Barrett, | dence of Jonathan Briggs, Coal Creek, Iowa, on the 
Hoas.— Western, 5} a 54c.; State, 5 a 5}c. Wm. Haworth, Isaiah M. Haworth, Ruth B. Mather | thirty-first of Seventh Month, 1896, Jane H. SEARS, ¢ 
Forrmgn.—An American missionary named Snyder | and Catharine Ann Stanton; J. T. Scofield and for | in the fifty-eighth year of her age. A beloved mem- a 
has arrived in Liverpool from the Congo Free State. | Perley Pickett, O.; Jonathan R. Lukens, Pa., per | ber and overseer of Coal Creek Monthly Meeting of t 
He says he penetrated more than a thousand miles in | Martha T. Shoemaker; Wm. W. Hazard, Agent, N. | Friends. t] 
the interior of the State and discovered a large lake. | Y., for Gilbert Weaver; Richard T. Osborn and for , on the eighth of Seventh Month, 1896, at her ‘ 
The wife of the missionary died recently. Edmund L. Post, N. Y.; John Letchworth, Gtn.; Ed- | residence in Wilmington, Clinton County, Ohio, CARO 


The Madrid authorities have discovered the exist- 
ence of a plot to blow up the castle of La Granja, the 
residence of the Infanta Isabella, aunt of the King. 
During the artillery practice by the ships of a 


ward 8. Lowry, Phila.; Edward Richie, Phila., and for 
Hannah D. White, O.; Elizabeth Allen, Phila; Amy 
J. Brooks, N. J.; Allen T. Leeds, Phila., and for Sus- 
anna T. Clement, N. J; C. F. Saunders, Phila.; Joseph 


LINE OsBorN, wife of Charles N. Osborn, aged neat 
seventy-seven years. An esteemed member of Wi 
mington Monthly and Particular Meeting of (Com 
servative) Friends. 







